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All the important islands of the sea have been 
seized, and the remaining stony, barren, worthless 
ones are being grabbed as if they were nuggets of 
gold. 

In view of these facts, and of the great arma- 
ments which the powers have at command and are 
constantly increasing, it is the greatest and most seri- 
ous question of the day how this spirit of aggressive- 
ness, which spares nothing that is within the reach of 
its might, can be checked and ultimately destroyed. 
If there is any demon at the casting out of whom all 
good men and women of all lands ought to assist, it is 
this one. Hitherto Africa, Australasia, the islands 
of the sea have served as an outlet for its evil work- 
ings. Civilization has been spared much of its pent- 
up violence, only because beyond the borders of 
civilization existed lands and races, on which it could 
lay its conscienceless hands without fear of arrest 
or rebuke. Having done its work in these regions, 
the story of which is long and dreadful, the evil 
spirit is now turning upon China as the next weakest 
portion of the earth. If it is not arrested here, 
either through the neutralizing effect of the mutual 
jealousy of the powers or the prevalence of a better 
spirit; if the powers should proceed to divide up 
China, each grabbing what it can safely seize, who 
shall say what would be the next step ? Does any- 
body believe that the spirit of aggressivness, gloat- 
ing over its triumphs in the rending in pieces of the 
great Mongolian empire, would stop short at once 
content? Are the great powers in their career of 
aggression and expansion some day to turn their 
greedy faces towards the small civilized states of 
Europe and rob them of their independence ? Are 
the colonial wars of the New World in the last cen- 
tury to have their parallel in the twentieth century 
in a great conflict of the colonizing powers in 
Africa? Finally, finding no other outlet for this 
aggresiveness, and no other way in which to relieve 
the tension produced by their accumulated arma- 
ments, are they ultimately to turn madly against one 
another in a last desperate struggle for enlargement 
and supremacy ? Is this the way in which the long- 
expected European conflct is at last to come, involv- 
ing possibly our own country and others of this 
hemisphere ? 

These are not merely idle questions. They natural- 
ly arise in connection with events now taking place 
in the far Orient and in Africa. There is only one 



way to avoid some or all of these eventualities. The 
spirit, the movements out of which they might na- 
turally spring, must be suppressed. It may seem a 
hopeless task to undertake. But nothing is hopeless 
which is right. Many influences are already at work 
making it more and more difficult for the powers to 
go on in a course which has already wrought infinite 
mischief. These influences must be heavily and 
quickly re-enforced, for the work of a century is 
now shortened to a day. Too many good men 
think it utterly useless to attempt to change a spirit 
so deeply rooted, armed with such tremendous 
forces and operating on such a stupendous scale. A 
hundred million voices ought to be lifted without 
delay, while the fate of China is trembling before 
the criminal greed of Europe. There are a hundred 
million, and what might they not accomplish if utter- 
ed in unison in every land ! The nations must be 
taught that there is a wise and noble way of spending 
the vast energies which are now wasted in inquitous 
aggressions on the rights of weaker peoples, and in 
piling up armaments against one another. There 
are immense fields of internal improvements which 
have scarcely been touched. There are great lines 
of co-operation in which the nations might join and 
send forward human progress by " leaps and bounds." 
The iniquities of the powers must be unsparingly 
condemned ; the good which they leave undone must 
be constantly held up before them until the light 
finally shames all darkness out of their policies. Let 
every voice of every good man and woman in every 
land be lifted up in this behalf, though it may be for 
the time the voice of one crying in the wilderness. 
Such voices are always ultimately heard by a mul- 
titude, and in their final conquering force are more 
terrible than armies with banners. 



Coast Defences and the Millennium. 

In the January Forum General Miles pleads, al- 
most pathetically, for the rapid development of our 
coast defences, on two grounds. First, we have not 
reached the millennium. He says : 

" There are two impressions entertained by many 
of our people that in my opinion are not well founded. 
. . . One is that we have reached the millennium, 
that the world has become sufficiently enlightened to 
abhor war, and to settle all its national and interna- 
tional affairs on intelligent and humane principles. 
What facts warrant such a pleasing sentiment, be- 
lief, or hope? The heralds of time that record the 
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passing years and months record also national strife 
and wars in some part of the world. There never 
was a time in the whole history of the world when so 
much ingenuity, wealth and skill were employed in 
the invention and construction of the appliances of 
war, etc." 

The General is certainly mistaken as to the num- 
ber of our people who believe that we have reached 
the millennium. We find them to be very few in 
the regions where we move. But are we not to leave 
off great evils and vicious systems until the millen- 
nium comes? We had supposed that the way to 
bring on the blessed "thousand years" was by 
abandoning all forms of iniquity. There are many 
of our people who believe that this part of the world 
has become sufficiently enlightened to abhor war, 
and to settle all its difficulties on humane principles, 
without the least danger from other parts of the earth. 
The question is not of the world but of our own coun- 
try. We have settled fifty, that is all but three of 
our difficulties, with other nations on intelligent and 
humane principles, in the one-hundred and fifteen 
years since the close of the Revolution, even when our 
coast defences were not very formidable. Are we 
less able to do it to-day, or less likely to do so? On 
the contrary, we are becoming so intelligent in the 
business and so habituated to it, that we are prac- 
tically sure to continue our present peaceful course, 
unless we shall allow ourselves to be blinded and led 
astray by those who think that there is nothing to be 
depended on but war and warlike defences. 

The other reason assigned by General Miles for a 
large and rapid development of our coast defences 
is that wars frequently occur when least anticipated. 
The following paragraph from his article is interest- 
ing for the bit of history that it contains : 

"The other impression— equally ill founded, it 
appears to me, in experience and history — is, that 
timely warning will always be given and ample op- 
portunity allowed to prepare a nation for a condition 
of war. In fact, the unexpected more frequently 
occurs ; and war comes, like the cloud-burst or the 
sweep of the tornado, when a nation or people is un- 
prepared. In 1881 — 3, the question came up in 
England as to whether it had been customary for a 
nation to declare war before the opening of hostilites ; 
and the subject was carefully considered by the Brit- 
ish government. The facts assembled wore printed 
under the title of " Hostilities without Declaration 
of War : a Historical Abstract of the Cases in which 
Hostilities have occurred between Civilized Nations 
prior to Declaration or Warning, from 1700 to 1870." 



A brief history of wars was given ; and it was found 
that in the one hundred and seventy years, between 
1700 and 1870, in which one hundred and seven 
wars were recorded, there had been less than ten in- 
stances in which any formal declaration of war had 
been made before actual hostilities commenced." 

Reference is then made to the wars since 187C 
as illustrating the same procedure, and to recent 
occurrences where but a few days or hours were al- 
lowed tor compliance with demands made by one 
government upon another. 

All that General Miles says on this subject is his- 
torically accurate, but little of it has any application 
whatever to the United States. If experience and 
history are to be called in to teach us, one would 
think it reasonable that our own history and experi- 
ence should be used first of all. But there is not a 
word of this in his reasoning. Much of what he 
brings forward belongs to a time already far past, as 
things now move. The wars that have come sudden- 
ly like cloud-bursts have occurred almost wholly be- 
tween nations that were prepared for war and always 
cultivating the art and the spirit of war, — nations 
governed by principles and policies widely differing 
from our own. In the few cases in which we have 
gone to war with other nations, it was we who took 
the initiative, in at least one instance behaving a 
good deal like a tornado. JSTo nation has ever de- 
clared war against us, either suddenly or otherwise, 
in the whole of our national history since the close 
of the Revolution, a period about two-thirds as long 
as the one hundred and seventy years from which 
General Miles draws a part of his argument. We de- 
clared war against Great Britain in 1812. We forced 
and then declared war against Mexico in 1846. We 
have had this long period of freedom from war de- 
scents upon us chiefly because we have faithfully fol- 
lowed the principles of justice and friendly neutrality 
towards other nations, not because we have been 
better prepared for war than others, for we have 
often not been prepared at all. With the growth 
of civilization, notwithstanding the enormous growth 
of European armaments, we are for many reasons 
less liable to attack to-day than ever before, if we 
keep our armaments at a minimum and continue to 
treat other peoples with fairness and brotherliness. 
If arguments are to be found for the increase of our 
coast defences, they must be brought from other 
sources than those mentioned by General Miles. 
The millennium may be yet a good way off, but 
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that is a paltry excuse for continuing in ways which 
every son of the millennium, when it comes, will 
declare to be ways of folly. It is certainly far from 
a mark of wisdom to spend millions upon millions 
upon works of defence which will be useless before 
they are finished, against the anticipated attacks of 
an enemy who will never exist unless we create him. 
The wisdom, the honor, the supremacy, the safety 
of the United States lie along another path. 

The Congressional Insurgents. 

While the Consular and Diplomatic Appropria- 
tion Bill was under consideration in the House of 
Representatives on the 18th ult., an effort was made 
by De Armond of Missouri to attach to the bill an 
amendment providing for the recognition of Cuban 
belligerency. At once a regular insurrection against 
Spain broke out in the House, and carried into its 
ranks the whole Democratic contingent, and would 
have swept away many Republicans but for the 
strictness of party discipline. The feeling in Con- 
gress on the subject has been very intense, though 
suppressed, ever since the last Administration de- 
clined to pay any attention to the concurrent bellig- 
erency resolution passed by both Houses. When 
this pent-up feeling once began to find vent, it 
seemed that it would break down all barriers. It 
would have done so, had not the subject been 
brought up as a purely partizan move. As a party 
attack on the Administration, through its Cuban 
policy, the Republicans felt bound to resist it, 
though many of them were in entire sympathy with 
the idea of granting belligerent rights to the Cubans, 
and under other circumstances would have acted just 
as senselessly as their political opponents were then 
acting. Democrat after Democrat, for three successive 
days, offered amendments providing for the recogni- 
tion, in some form, of belligerency. All these pro- 
posed amendments were ruled out under points of 
order, which were mostly about as arbitrary as the 
amendments themselves were forced and ungermane. 
It is not often that the deplorable squabbles of 
party politics result in such a service to the country 
as in this instance. It is certainly a case where evil 
has been overruled for good, and we may thank God 
that he has made the wrath of men to praise him. 
The President would probably have paid no atten- 
tion to the action of Congress, even if the Morgan 
belligerency resolution, which passed the Senate at 



its last session, had been taken up and approved by 
the House, or the subject forced thi'ough in any 
other way. His policy is fixed, and will doubtless 
be adhered to, having as it does the approval of 
nearly all the better elements of the country. But 
it would have made his course more difficult and 
increased the chances of open rupture with Spain, 
if on the heels of the Havana riots the House had 
declared strongly for belligerency. The action of 
the majority of the House in refusing to admit the 
subject makes it certain that nothing can be done to 
force the President to change his policy, until he and 
the Republican leaders think it wise that this be 
done. This we do not believe they will do, at least 
not in the immediate future, the feeling of the coun- 
try is so strongly in favor of the United States 
keeping hands off. 

The speeches in the House in favor of granting 
belligerent rights to the Cubans, so far as they 
could be called speeches, were made up largely of 
jingoistic sentiment and of party frenzy. They 
showed little or no appreciation of national dignity, 
of international morality and responsibility, of the 
costly and disastrous complications into which the 
country might by a false step be so easily plunged, 
or of the true mission of our country amon" the 
nations. They proceeded on the theory that the 
Cubans are an altogether different sort of people 
from what they are known to be. They were full of 
passionate and undiscriminating declamation in be- 
half of liberty, as if all professions of liberty, how- 
ever lawless, unformed and immoral it may be, were 
to be taken at their word ; as if anything under th e 
name of liberty were worthy of infinite sacrifice of 
treasure and blood. They showed absolutely no 
sense of the horrors, desolations and iniquities of a 
war into which they would recklessly plunge the na- 
tion, in order, forsooth, to stop the abominations of 
a so-called war which they declare to be a disgrace 
to civilization ; as if one disgrace could be wiped out 
by a tenfold greater disgrace ! 

The country may well congratulate itself that it 
has again been delivered by "a fortuitous concur- 
rence" of circumstances from the reckless purposes 
of these men, who without intending to be, are 
nevertheless real enemies of our civilization. We 
wish we could believe that the star of their hopes 
has finally set, but the ways of politics are such that 
we know not what a day may bring forth 



